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HON. THOMAS E. MERRITT. 

J. T. Dobbis. 

In the death of Hon. Thomas Emmett Merritt at his 
home in Salem, 111., on Dec. 25, 1918, there passed away one 
of Illinois ' most prominent politicians and legislators. His 
immediate forebears were worthy men also. His grand- 
father, Ebenezar Merritt, fought for independence during the 
American Revolution. His father, John W. Merritt, was 
until about 1840, a prominent lawyer and businessman of New 
York City, representing for a time the Fifth ward in the city 
council. His successful career in New York was in connection 
with James T. Brady, eminent criminal lawyer of that city. 
Mr. Merritt was also a man of considerable literary ability 
and contributed to newspapers and magazines frequently. 
Financial reverses growing out of the panic of 1837, caused 
him to come to Illinois in 1840, where he established the Belle- 
ville Advocate, and later the Salem Advocate. 

In 1860 John W. Merritt was a member of the Illinois 
delegation to the National Democratic convention which met 
at Charleston, S. C. Later he was present at the recall of 
that convention in Baltimore and assisted in the nomination 
of Stephen A. Douglas. He served in the Illinois State Legis- 
lature during the Civil War. In 1865 he and his son, Edward 
L., assumed editorial charge of the Illinois State Register. 
Of his ten children three attained prominence in state and 
national affairs— General Wesley Merritt, of Spanish-Ameri- 
can War fame ; Edward L., one time proprietor of the State 
Register and member of the State Legislature; and Thomas 
E., member of the State Legislature from 1868 to 1890. 

Thomas E. Merritt was born in the city of New York 
April 22, 1832. He came to Illinois eight years later, spend- 
ing the remainder of his youth and receiving his education 
in Belleville. After following the trade of carriage and 
omnibus painter in St. Louis for six or seven years, he came 
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to Salem, which was then his father's home. Here he studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1862. 

In 1868 Mr. Merritt became a member of the State Legis- 
lature, and served an unbroken period of twenty-two years 
in that body, the first ten in the House, the next eight in the 
Senate, and the last four in the House. During this time 
probably no other member was more attentive to his duties 
than he. Mr. Merritt was a staunch Democrat and at times 
the leader of his party on the floor of the house to which he 
belonged. The Chicago Herald in 1887 said of him, "He is 
always to be found in his seat in the House, and pays strict 
attention to the proceedings. He takes part in all important 
proceedings, and speaks his mind without any sort of reserve 
and never takes the floor without convulsing the House with 
laughter.' ' 

Just here it seems advisable to state that Mr. Merritt 
had an impediment in his speech which certainly would have 
constrained a less determined man to silence. This was in 
no wise the case with him. He had a strong voice, a com- 
manding personality, and a logical and vigorous mind. He 
had, moreover, a fund of humor with which he often inter- 
spersed his remarks. The St. Louis Dispatch in an issue in 
1883 says, "Hon. Thomas E. Merritt, Stuttering Tom, as he 
is called by his friends and admirers, is in the city stopping 
at the Planters. * * * Notwithstanding Mr. Merritt 's impedi- 
ment of speech he is said to be one of the best speakers in 
Illinois when he gets warmed up to his work." 

Mr. Merritt always stood for economy in government 
and opposed extravagance at every opportunity. Early in 
his career in the House he secured the passage of a resolution 
by that body which, had not a strong lobby defeated it in the 
Senate, would have gained the State $400,000. The measure 
provided that the Governor and Attorney General should 
look after certain bonded interests of the State. This lack 
of attention caused the loss of the interest and premium on 
$3,000,000 of United States ten per cent interest bearing 
bonds. Notwithstanding this early failure to secure economy 
through prudent attention to the State's financial interests, 
Mr. Merritt 's efforts against extravagance saved the tax- 
payers considerable. In fact his services in that capacity 
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were so greatly appreciated at one time that many news- 
papers advocated his candidacy for Goyernor. 

"In 1871 Mr. Merritt introduced and secured the passage 
of the bill compelling railroads to pay for burning along 
their lines. "In 1875 he was a leading member of the House 
when the city judge of East St. Louis was to be impeached, 
and through his influence the measure was reconsidered and 
laid on the table." During this same year he secured the 
passage of the first act ever passed in Illinois in the interest 
of coal mines. He was also given "the honor of passing the 
bill assessing capital stock corporations and he was ban- 
queted afterwards." 

The measure which brought Mr. Merritt the most atten- 
tion outside of his own state was his Anarchy and Conspiracy 
Act of 1887. The Chicago Tribune in discussing it said in 
part: "In brief, the Merritt Act is adapted to secure the 
good order of society and maintain the right of the majority 
to rule and secure the enforcement of any system of laws, 
which the people may pass at the ballot box." The bill 
however, aroused the socialist and anarchist elements 
throughout the state and nation, and they made a desperate 
effort to defeat it. The author worked indef atigably to secure 
its passage and succeeded, the House giving it 118 votes. 
This was a great triumph. Some of the great nations of 
Europe published the act with comments; the National Bar 
Association, which met soon after at Saratoga, N. Y., con- 
sidered it for an hour; and dignitaries from other states 
wrote Mr. Merritt letters of commendation. The followers 
of the red flag, however, denounced the measure in bitter 
terms. 

Early in 1889 Mr. Merritt announced his intention to 
smash the trusts doing business in Illinois, and soon intro- 
duced the first anti-trust bill ever considered in our State 
Legislature. After a long and weary struggle, during which 
the bill was modified and other similar measures were pro- 
posed, the House passed his act by a vote of 101. The Senate 
killed it, however, by the operation of the two-thirds rule, 
which kept it from coming up at that session. The failure 
of this bill to pass sorely disappointed its author. 

The year 1889 praclically ended Mr. Merritt 's work in 
the Legislature. He was defeated at the polls and retired. 
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In August of that year some 200 of his friends, including 
Governor Fif er, held a reception in his honor in the parlors 
of the Leland Hotel. During the evening the guests presented 
him with a diamond ring as a token of their esteem for him 
and appreciation of his services. The St. Louis Republic said 
of him at that time : "The feeling was general that the state 
suffers a loss in the retirement of Mr. Merritt." 

Mr. Merritt was a member of the joint sessions which 
elected to the U. S. Senate John A. Logan, Shelby M. Cullom 
and Richard J. Oglesby, and he had the honor of making the 
nominating speeches for William R. Morrison and John M. 
Palmer for the U. S. Senate. He was a member at times of 
state delegations to the National Democratic Conventions. 
In 1872 he withdrew from the race for congressman in favor 
of his friend, Judge Silas L. Bryan, whom the Republican can- 
didate, Gen. James Stewart Martin, defeated. The three men 
were all citizens of Salem. In 1893 he made the speech for 
the Illinois delegation which attended the convention at New 
Orleans in the interests of the Nicaraguan Canal. He made 
fifty-three speeches for Cleveland in his last campaign, and in 
one of Bryan's campaigns he spoke more than fifty times iu 
Chicago alone in behalf of the Democratic ticket. 

Mention of Mr. Merrittt's rather peculiar attitude toward 
Stephen A. Douglas should not be omitted. Being a Democrat 
he naturally supported Mr. Douglas during the Fifties and in 
his candidacy for the presidency in 1860. In fact he was 
with Mr. Douglas on some of his campaigning trips in South- 
ern Illinois. But some of the Little Giant's acts after the 
election in 1860 displeased Mr. Merritt, who, when he became 
a member of the Legislature, opposed appropriations for the 
purpose of completing a monument in memory of the Great 
Democrat. The Springfield Journal for March 15, 1877, says, 
"The ruling passion of his life is hatred of Stephen A. Doug- 
las, whom he has never forgiven for his famous speech in 
support of the war, and he comes to Springfield year after 
year loaded to the muzzle with abuses of the Little Giant and 
in opposition to anything tending to honor him." It appears 
that Mr. Merritt — and he was not alone in this respect among 
Democrats — believed that Douglas catered too much to the 
Republicans after his defeat for the presidency, thereby dis- 
organizing his own party. 
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Three other press comments will show the esteem in 
which Mr. Merritt was held during his public career. The 
Chicago Tribune, generally hostile to him, said, "The man 
is a bundle of nerves perpetually on the go. Frank almost 
to bluntness, he will speak his mind anywhere and to anybody. 
He doesn't care a rap who knows it, and if they don't like 
him, *they can come and fight me at the polls', he says." The 
Chicago Herald, generally favorable to him, said, "He is kind 
and generous to a fault and notwithstanding his long connec- 
tion with the legislature his name has never been connected 
with a job or steal of any kind." And again: "He deceives 
his outward manner most by his kindheartedness. Not a 
session has passed in eighteen years in which he has not been 
found going much out of his way to assist some poor unfortu- 
nate person." 

Since leaving the State House Mr. Merritt has main- 
tained the practice of law in Salem. On his eighty-third 
birthday his argument, as counsel with the law firm of Kagy 
and Vandervort, won a ca6e in the Circuit Court at Salem. 
He has always maintained a live interest in public affairs, 
following the progress of the Great War with intense in- 
terest. One of the last utterances the author heard him 
make was a criticism of President Wilson for advising all 
parties to support the Democratic candidate for Congress 
last November. 

Mr. Merritt married Miss Alice McKinney in 1862, who 
preceded him in death a number of years ago. Three sons 
and four daughters survive : Addis D., prominent in govern- 
ment service, Washington, D. C. ; Frank F., accountant, Chi- 
cago; Harold, business, Evansville, Ind.; Mrs. Varney Dixon, 
Evansville, Ind.; and Mrs. J. E. Martin, Mrs. Lottie Utter- 
back, Miss Hattie Merritt, Salem, HI. 

In January, 1919, the State Legislature passed resolu- 
tions of respect and in memoriam for Mr. Merritt. 



